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HOSPITAL ECONOMICS 

TEACHERS' COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
By ADELAIDE NUTTING, K.N. 

With the opening, in September, of the new School of Household 
Arts, the Department of Hospital Economy shares in the advantages of 
the ample and completely equipped laboratories and lecture rooms 
and the generally enlarged and improved facilities for work which this 
fine new building offers. 

One entire floor is occupied by the chemical laboratories, where 
household chemistry, physiological chemistry, and nutrition are taught. 
Another floor is given over entirely to the division of Foods and Cookery 
where several laboratories offer space for practical training in the 
preparation of food, — foods in small quantities for the family, in large 
quantities for the institution, in special forms for the invalid, — and 
instruction is given to the beginner as well as to the advanced student. 

The floor which will prove attractive to every student of household 
and hospital administration is that which contains a small model power- 
laundry completely equipped with machinery, washer, extractor, mangle, 
steam-dryer, etc., where the problem of the institutional laundry may 
be practically handled under the supervision of a competent instructor. 

This group of students will also, during the coming year, be given 
some opportunity of studying the actual workings of the food depart- 
ment of the college dormitory and of the high school lunch-room, 
which are now under the management of Miss Florence Corbett, a grad- 
uate of the University of Kansas and recently dietitian of the Depart- 
ment of Public Charities in New York, where her work in inaugurating 
the system of pupil dietitians in certain city institutions marks the 
first step in this country toward the practical training of the dietitian in 
her actual field of work. 

The literature of the household sciences and arts will be found on 
the main floor in a library specially devoted to this subject, one section 
of which will contain a good working reference library of books on 
nursing and matters relating to hygiene and sanitation, and will include 
both American and foreign nursing journals. 

To the courses which have hitherto been offered in hospital economy 
it is proposed to add, during the coming year, a specially arranged 
course of study for nurses desiring to prepare for district nursing or 
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for certain forms of social work in which nurses are required. This is 
done in response to suggestions from various quarters and, it is hoped, 
may prove a valuable preparation to those nurses who choose district 
nursing for their field of labor. 

The scheme of study as at present arranged combines subjects 
offered in the University and in the School of Philanthropy, all courses 
in which are open without charge for tuition to University students. 
Opportunities for practical work are given in the Henry Street Settle- 
ment and in the Charity Organization Society. The latter gives the 
student the opportunity of becoming acquainted with some concrete 
social and economic problems through conference with experienced 
district workers and through visits made under trained direction to the 
houses of families in need of charitable intervention. Under the direc- 
tion of the Henry Street Settlement each student will be required to 
devote a certain amount of time to systematic work in nursing in the 
district and in studying under supervision the problem of sickness in 
the homes of the needy. It is felt that such a combination of practical 
and theoretical work will be a great gain to a nurse before she enters 
her regular work of district nursing which, in its many and exhausting 
demands, is now fairly comparable to hospital work and in which any 
regular scheme of study is pursued with difficulty. 

The Preparatory Course. — The Department of Hospital Economy 
offers a one-year course designed to prepare students for admission to 
training schools for nurses. Arrangements have been made with the 
training schools of Bellevue and Allied Hospitals whereby the students 
who complete successfully the courses of study outlined will be admitted 
for two years of training and instruction in the care of the sick in 
the wards and other departments of the hospitals. Bellevue is a large 
municipal hospital with over a thousand beds, offering exceptional 
opportunities for practical instruction in the following services : medical, 
surgical, obstetrical, infants and children. The course is a further 
extension of the idea of preliminary training such as is now found in 
some of the leading training schools of the country, and its purpose is 
to give the student a more thorough grounding in the sciences under- 
lying the art of nursing than can ordinarily be obtained in the hospital 
training school. It also aims to familiarize the student with practical 
procedures in general use in nursing. The student is thus prepared to 
benefit more promptly and fully by the opportunities which the hospital 
offers, and to bring a more intelligent effort to bear upon the problems 
presented by the patient. The students must, however, in all instances 
meet the physical and other tests required by the training schools. 
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The course is under the immediate control and direction of nurses. 

The outline as at present arranged is given below, and should there 
be a sufficient demand for a training which brings the first year of a 
nurse's training (a period which must necessarily include a good deal of 
theoretical work) into the college, rather than the hospital, arrange- 
ments will undoubtedly be made to extend the relationship to other 
hospitals and to relieve them of theoretical courses, which are usually 
provided with considerable difficulty and expense and under conditions 
which seldom admit of proper study. 

PREPARATORY COURSE FOR NURSING. 

General and Educational Psychology. — This is a general course in 
psychology with special reference to dynamic psychology and the mental 
processes important to intellect and character. 

Elementary Anatomy and Physiology. — This is an introductory 
course in human anatomy and physiology with comparative study of 
general anatomy and physiology. It filrnishes a general ground-work in 
biological science. 

Applied Bacteriology. — This course will deal with bacteria, moulds, 
yeasts, and other micro-organisms, selecting for most attention the 
forms which affect our every-day life. 

First Principles of Chemistry. — This is a course for beginners which 
gives special attention to the elements of chemistry as related to foods 
and other matters of household economy. 

Personal Hygiene. — The course considers the human body as an 
organic machine and presents personal hygiene as the study of the 
means of preserving and improving the health and efficiency of the 
human mechanism. 

Elementary Materia Medica and Therapeutics. — This course includes 
a discussion of drugs, their sources, forms, and physiological and toxic 
effects, the handling of drugs, their accurate weighing and measuring, 
their preparation, proper methods of administration and dosage, poisons 
and antidotes. 

Food Production. — The lectures of this course describe the prepara- 
tion of the various staple foods, from the raw state to the finished 
product in marketable forms, and include a discussion of the composi- 
tion, nutritive value, and cost of the available food materials. 

Food Preparation.' — The purpose of this course is to place food 
preparation on a scientific basis and to systematize methods of work. 
The course deals with the preparation of food materials based on a 
knowledge of their composition and the chemical changes effected by 
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heat and moisture, and indicates what cooking processes give best results 
in retaining nutritive principles in most digestible form. 

Cookery for Invalids. — This course gives special attention to the 
food and diet of the sick and invalids. Instruction and laboratory 
practice are included. 

Housewifery. — This course furnishes instruction and practical work 
in the care, cleaning, and order of the household. The cleansing proc- 
esses, materials, and appliances are considered and practice is provided. 

Principles of Nursing. — This course deals with the principles of 
science which are fundamental to the art of nursing, the practical pro- 
cedures of the sick room and the appliances of nursing. 

Social Economy. — There are various courses under this heading 
treating of social and industrial problems, of the causes of poverty and 
sickness, and of the various institutions for their prevention and relief. 



THE OLDEST HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL IN 

AMERICA 

FROM WHICH MISS LINDA RICHARDS GRADUATED 

By EMMA E. BUTLER 
Secretary of the New England Hospital, Eoxbury 

I have read with much interest the announcement of the retire- 
ment of Miss Linda Richards from active nursing work. She merits all 
the praise given her. The first nurse in America to step out into the 
world with a diploma in her hand, she has bravely led the large com- 
pany following, demanding always, as her life work shows, the highest 
ideals, the most faithful service. 

Will not a word about the hospital which had the honor to grant 
her that diploma be of interest to readers of the Journal? There are 
other reasons, I think, why it merits their attention. The training 
school of that hospital is the oldest training school in America, and is 
to-day among the most successful ones. It owes its birth to the thought 
of a wise gifted woman, and its development has been almost wholly 
due to woman's ability and judgment. 

Just fifty years ago Dr. Marie E. Zakrzewska, a German by birth, 
who in the new world sought the recognition of her ability which the 
old world had refused, was called to the chair of obstetrics in the 
Boston Female Medical College. 



